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THE CRITIC'S DREAM. 
FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF HENRY W. COLTON. 


In Kenelm Chillingly, that beautiful story, which 
Bulwer bequeathed the world to console it for his 
death, he says that all modern painters “ acknowl- 
edge authority in one who could no more paint a 
picture himself than Addison, the ablest critic of the 
greatest poem modern Europe has produced, could 
have written ten lines of the Paradise Lost.” Thus 
he briefly touches upon one of the mysteries of litera- 
ture. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, in a like spirit, “ you 
can scold a carpenter for making a bad table, though 
you could not make any table yourself.” No doubt 
the doctor was answering one of the innumerable 
tribe who triumphantly refute all obnoxious criticism 
by defying the critic to produce anything as good as 
that which he criticises. The answer was a good 
one, yet always in the opinion of the world the critic 
stands like a finger-post pointing to the path he can- 
not tread himself. It does seem strange that those 
who affect to know so much can do so little. The 
critic who has catalogued and classified all the artists 
from Raphael to Jones, cannot paint even as well as 
Smith, who was beneath his notice; and he who has 
laid his fixed finger on every fault of Shakespeare 
could not even write a modern society drama. It 
seems as if the best critics had all powers except the 
power to create, otherwise they would surely not 
have acted as nurses to other people's children, but 
would have raised families of their own. Imagine 
Keats consenting to spend his life in criticising 
Shelley, Byron, and the other poets of his day; or 
Dickens contented to be the reviewer of Thackeray 
and Lord Lytton. With eagle wings the great authors 
cleave the upper air; they soar alone, and leave to 
those below the task of measuring the mighty circles 
of their flight. But often there are strong minds 
which can originate nothing, but are as ministers of 
state to these kings of thought. Hazlitt, Ruskin, 
Saint Beuve, Taine, Giles, Hamerton, follow other 
minds, as Vespucius followed Columbus, yet some- 
times the genius of a man transforms criticism into 
creation, as with Macaulay and De Quincey, who 
erected splendid pedestals on which they placed 
statues of inferior beauty. Yet, generally, the critic 
is by necessity of his vocation the attendant upon 
greater minds, an interpreter at court, a master of 
ceremonies, an ambassador, a surveyor of lands 
which were discovered and are owned by others. 

Criticism is for the most part a thankless pursuit. 
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In its own time it is important, as the terrors of 
the Quarterlies have shown; but the results of analysis 
do not live like the works of imagination. The con- 
sciousness of this should not make the true critic 
discontented, for all work is its own exceeding great 
reward. He has more reason to be dissatisfied with 
his own imperfections, his failures to reach the heart 
of a subject, and the mistaken judgments which his 
own intellect in course of time reverses. If he is of 
a sensitive mind, one of his greatest troubles will be 
the fear that he has done injustice to worthy men; 
perhaps that he has tried to crush some young am- 
bition by censure too severe—as Jeffreys did with 
Byron—and killed off mute, inglorious Miltons and 
unknown Tuppers, without knowing it, like clumsy 
Gulliver walking among the Lilliputians, and crush- 
ing some little sage or pigmy hero at every step. 

Something of this in my own humble experience 
as a critic I have learned, and, being of a mild and 
tender nature, it has given me deep grief. Were 
it not for that infamous villain, the so-called editor 
of the Buge, who has attacked me with a scorpion- 
like malignity, characteristic of one who has only 
assumed the form of a man to make more repulsive 
the passions of the beast,—a malignity only equalled 
by my magnanimity and calmness in enduring it, 
were it not for him, I might dwell more fully upon 
the remorse which I have felt in recalling my too 
severe strictures upon the artists, actors, and authors 
of mytime. But I shall not delight that infinitesimal 
atom which he is pleased to call his soul, with the 
confession. On looking over the enormous collec- 
tion of my critical writings I almost feel inclined to 
call them Twenty-five Years of Tomahawking; or, 
the Scalps of my Contemporaries. And yet I say 
with all sincerity that never in my life did I do an 
unkind action; when I seemed cruel it was only to 
be kind, and at the time I deemed myself merciful. 
Severe as some of these articles seem, they might 
have been severer ; the possessor of immense powers 
must restrain them, and those who complain that 
many of my writings are dull should understand 
that I frequently expunge much withering satire and 
biting wit, out of pure good nature to the subject. 
Thus I sacrifice myself to save others. 

Yet whoever presumes to criticise must give great 
pain to others, and I have been well assured that 


many of my articles have greatly distressed the 


public. It was perhaps because I had been thinking 


| of this very deeply, that the other night as I sat alone 


in my study I had a remarkable dream. 








Methought the souls of all that I had murdered, 
Came to my tent. 


The fact is, 1 had just finished a good-natured re- 

view of a new volume of poems, and was wondering | 
whether I had been too severe in saying that the | 
book must have been written by an idiot, published 
by a fool, and would only be read by madmen, when 
I was overpowered by irresistible sleep. The room 
seemed unchanged, the light burned brightly, and I 
thought I was awake in my chair, gazing at the pic- 
ture of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, whom I fancied | 
in my vision to be an ancient author being reviewed 
by the critics of Jerusalem. While I was admiring 
the energy of a little critic in the foreground, the door 
opened and a tall and dignified person in black 
entered, and seated himself before me. I recognized 
him as a professor in one of our colleges, a man | 
reputed to have great learning, and by his scowling 
face imagined that his visit was not one of compli- 
ment. I was not long in doubt, for pulling a news- 
paper from his pocket he inquired if I had written 
a certain article, and before I could reply, he burst 
out in a tirade of wrath. “You have criticised my 
Greek Lexicon,” he said, “a work on which I have 
spent twenty years of research and labor, with as 
much audacity as if you understood it. What do 
you know of Greek? Construe me once passage in 
Euripides! Translate me one line of this book! 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon—can you, sir, 
proceed with the rest? No sir, you are an ignora- 
mus, a Beeotian, and yet you undertake to criticise 
my book. You say ‘it is a pity that Prof. Helos should 
have challenged comparison with the Greek lexicons 
of Niebuhr and Strauss.’ Niebuhr never wrote one. | 
You say ‘of the formation of the Greek verb Prof. 
Helos is altogether ignorant, and the entire work is 
characterized by slovenliness, inaccuracy, presump- 
tion, and dulness. It is a disgrace to American | 
scholarship, and a Greek of the time of Pericles, | 
reading this book, would not know his own language, | 
and might with reason imagine it to be a dilapidated | 
Choctaw grammar.’ This is infamous, sir!” I was 

about to reply and say that an independent press 

would not be threatened, when a face | well knew | 
appeared before the professor. The new comer was 

the leading tragedian at a principal theatre, and he 

too was armed with a newspaper, which he shook in 

my face. “Ten thousand furies!” he exclaimed, 

“you say of my Hamlet that it might do for low | 
comedy, but that it no more resembles tragedy than | 
a cow on its hind legs resembles the Greek Slave. | 
You tell me that I don’t know how to read the solilo- 

quy; that I never emphasize the right word except 

by accident, and then you add that I am so per- 

versely wrong, that I should only act when drunk, 

as then I might be unconsciously right. You advise 

me to leave the stage for an omnibus, and say I drive | 
so many people from the theatre that I would make 

a valuable coachman. Finally, you declare that my 








| 
| 
| 


| life. 
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| performance last night was the worst you ever saw, 


though I positively know you were not within a mile 
of the theatre. Sir, you have done me a grievous 
wrong with the public. You are damaging my busi- 
ness and my reputation. I insist upon an apology.” 
But just at this moment the actor was pushed aside 
by a little man with a big portfolio under his arm, who 
also produced a newspaper, and launched at once 
into an eloquent complaint. He was a painter, whose 
picture at the Exhibition I dreamed I had criticised 
in my impartial style. “So you think,” he cried, 
“that if 1 knew how to draw, understood perspective, 
had any eye for color, that I might be an artist in 
time. You think my ‘Scene on the Mediterranean’ 
a daub, and that the sea looks like indigo water in a 
wash-tub, and the snow-clad mountains like dirty 
shirts. My ‘Death of Dido’ reminds you of an in- 
toxicated Irishwoman, and you say that according to 
all the laws of perspective her left leg is a mile long, 
and that she might kick AZneas out of his ship. And 
then you wonder that the directors admit such trash, 
and express the opinion that I am not artist enough 
to whitewash a fence.” Here a hubbub began which 
effectually drowned any individual complaint; the 
room seemed filled with writers, actors, musicians, 
painters, artists of all kinds, all vociferating at once, 
and crowding upon me with indignant rage. Strong- 
minded women waved their umbrellas; fascinating 
actresses wept those tears which had so often softened 
the critical heart; philosophers behaved in the most 
unphilosophic manner. I was in a worse case than 
the Egyptian opium dreamer, whom Osiris cursed, 
and from whom Isis fled in horror. I hurled an ink- 
stand at the head of the Greek professor, and, rushing 
towards the door—awoke. Cold drops of sweat were 
on my trembling brow, and never did I feel more 
joy than in finding it was only a dream. 

Of course, these critiques had only an imaginary 
existence, but they were disagreeably like articles I 


| had really written, seen in sleep like the distorted 


reflection of a face in a moving undulating wave. 
I could not help admitting (to myself only, of course) 
that the personages of my dream would not be wholly 
without excuse if they repeated their actions in real 
How often had I written upon subjects I did 
not understand, uttering my absolute judgments 
with all the gravity of an owl and the volubility of a 
parrot! Had I not frequently viewed the outside 
world through the color of my own moods, and 
thought a book dull because I had a headache, or 
an actor destitute of feeling in his part because I had 
too much in a tooth! The more I thought of these 
things, the more thoroughly was I convinced that 
greater ability of a certain kind is needed to justly 
appraise than merely to produce; and that so much 
moderation, sympathy, insight, humanity, wisdom, 
humility, and Christianity are required to make a 
good critic, that no one but a clergyman should be 
allowed to undertake the work. 
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THE WRECK OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 


BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE BUTLER. 


As well as Iam able, I'll relate how it befell,— 

And I trust, sirs, you'll excuse me if I do not speak it well; 

For I've lived a hard and wandering life, serving our gracious 
queen, 

And have nigh forgot my schooling, since a soldier I have 
been. 

But however, in my untaught speech, the tale I tell may 
thrive, 

I shall see the scene before me, till the latest day I live; 

And sometimes I have scarce the heart to thank God for 
saving me; 

When I think of my poor comrades, who went down in that 
dreadful sea; 

And my brother's drowning eyes and voice, as a monstrous, 
swirling wave, 

Rolled him right across my arm,—'t was his winding sheet 
and grave! 


The night was still and silent, and the stars shone overhead, 

And all were sleeping in the ship, that in one hour were dead! 

A heavy swell was rolling in upon the treacherous shore, 

And the steersman steered off from the coast four miles, and 
barely four. 

Six hundred sleeping souls relied upon that helmsman's 
care,— 

Poor wretch! the sea has saved him from a terrible despair; 

For in that still and starlight night, on that smooth and silent 
sea, 

He sent four hundred sleeping men into eternity! 

He drove the ship upon the rocks that stretch the waves 
beneath ;— 

It has been called Point Danger,—it should be, the Reef of 
Death. 


I was dreaming of old Scotland, the home of my boyish 
years, 

And the sound of the village bagpipe was droning in my ears; 

Across the purple heath, behind a screen of fir and oak, 

I saw from our low chimney curl the silver-blue peat smoke; 

My foot was on the threshold,—my hand upon the lock,— 

I heard my mother's voice within,—when suddenly a shock 

Went shivering through the whole ship's frame,—and then, a 
grinding sound, 

And the cry was heard above, below, ‘ Back her! 
aground! *’ 

And we heard the water rushing—where or whence, we did 
not know,— 

And every face was darkened with terror and with woe. 


She's 


The officers did all that brave gentlemen could do, 

And the sailors did their duty—they were a gallant crew! 

And we poor soldiers, too, sirs, | dare think did all we 
could; 

We had thought to die upon dry land—not choke in the 
weltering flood! 

But steady, as if we had been on our old parading ground, 

We stood till she went to pieces,—and the most of us were 
drowned! 

With the first shock, the word was given to put the engine 
back, 

For we saw, when the sea was sucked away, where the reef 
lay, bare and black, 

Right underneath the poor ship's prow, huge, hard, and 
without motion, 

Beneath the sweltering, seething surf of the restless, rolling 
ocean, 


And it was terrible to hear the engine heave and throb, 

Like the huge heart of a giant, with a sound like a heavy sob; 

And it cast its shining arms aloft, and the wheels began to 
turn, 

And the mad waves flashed, and whirled, and hissed, as they 
felt the strong ship spurn. 

Another stroke, and we were off; but the black reef's strong 
teeth 

Had bitten through her iron ribs, and the sea rushed in 
beneath; 
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And up, and up, the water rose, 
higher, 

And leaped into the ship's warm heart, and danced above 
the fire! 

The shining arms fell motionless, and stopped the mighty 
breath, 

And the mad waves sucked us back again, into the jaws of 
death! 


fast, — faster yet, — and 


Like horses plunging on the reef, we could see them through 
the dark,— 

The flying of their wild white manes made a long and shining 
mark ; 

And beyond, where the rolling blackness, ridge on ridge, lay 
tossed, 

Not four miles off,—how near and yet how distant seemed 
the coast! 

And now there came anothershock; with a hideous, crumbling 
sound, 

The ship broke right in half; and, whirling madly round and 
round, 

Half was sucked down before our eyes,—and the water far 
and near 

Was strewed with hapless, helpless men, whose cries of pain 
and fear 

Drove us wild with terror and with grief, as we stood upon 
the wreck ,— 

The shattered, shivering, slippery planks of that miserable 
deck! 


Our wives and children had been lowered from the side, 

And through the dark we heard them, as their wild farewells 
they cried; 

And many a brave man's heart grew sick, as silently he stood 

And heard their bitter wailings rise and sink with the heaving 
flood. 

But not one foot was stirred—not a hand was raised to fly,— 

We were bid to stand upon that deck; and we stood there, 
still,—to die! 

At length, word of command was given, ‘Save yourselves, 
all who can!"’ 

And then—and not till then—away broke every boy and 
man! 

When a loud voice, like an angel's, rose above the infernal 
din,— 

«Don’t swamp your wives and children! 
ye are men!" 

We looked into each other's eyes; —the boats put off to 
shore ;— 

And suddenly above my head, I felt the billows pour! 


Hold back !—if 


I threw my arms abroad to swim, and found that they were 
cast 

(Lord! what a gripe I closed them with) around our gallant 
mast; 

And up the blessed shaft I clomb, shouting in frenzied glee, 

The mad waves’ thundering voices seemed to call alone 
for me! 

And up the high maintop sail-yard I climbed—and crawled 
—and hung, 

And out into the empty night, over the sea I swung; 

And others followed, in the dark, that fearful slippery way, 

And there we held and clung, and prayed for the blessed 
light of day. 

And I pray you, sirs, that never you may count such hideous 
hours, 

Or know the agony and dread of those speechless prayers 
of ours! 


| Just as the day was breaking, I grew dizzy, faint, and sick, 


And I heard the man who held me breathing heavily and 
quick ; 

His limbs slid slowly down—while with one hand he still 
did clasp 

My arm,—and I felt it yielding to the dead man’s fatal grasp! 

I flung it loose—still holding by one arm alone,—while he, 

With a heavy plunge, fell fathoms down into the churning 
sea! 

He was dead, sirs;—he was dead, yet my eyes grew glazed 
and dim 

With horror ;—for I felt as if I had just murdered him! 
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And at that thought my wits gave way—for ‘twas followed 
by another, 
At which I shrieked aloud,—that I had cast away my brother! 


And this is all that I can tell, for I saw and heard no more 

Till life came into me again, as I lay upon the shore; 

I and a few poor fellows whom a boat had fetched away, 

By God's grace, from that direful wreck, by the blessed light 
of day. 

Our eyes were filled with tears, as we looked towards the 
fatal reef, 

Where above the surf the swinging yard seemed to beckon 
for relief 

For our poor comrades, who lay rolling all around the sunken 
mast ;— 


They were brave fellows, sirs, and did their duty to the last! | 


And I hope that I may say it, without unbecoming pride,— 

There are brave soldiers, well I know, in many a land 
beside,— 

But I think that none but Englishmen would have so nobly 
died! 


dieting 


CONCERNING ERRATA, ETC. 

Ir is just about four hundred years since books 
began to be printed from movable types. This was 
a wonderful improvement over the method of print- 
ing from words cut on solid blocks. But your old- 
fashioned volume, even when executed with movable 


letters, presented a very different appearance from a 


modern publication. It was printed only on one side 
of the sheet. There was no attempt at punctuation, 
except by a perpendicular straight line, which stood 
like a post between one sentence and another. There 
was no comma, semicolon, colon, or full-point. It 
was more than two hundred years after the art of 
printing became general, that semicolons were in- 
troduced. Shakespeare knew nothing of their use, 
which is the cause of so much obscurity in certain 
passages in his works. 

The Bible was among the first books that the old 
printers got into circulation; and the millions of 
copies which in a few years found their way into the 
various countries of Europe, is at once a proof of 
their courage and industry. But the vernacular 
Bible of those times was a mass of errors. The 
translators were either ignorant of the true interpre- 
tation, or were dishonest enough to translate so as to 
suit theirown purposes. There are several instances 
on record where the blame lies at the door of the 
printer. For example: in setting up the Decalogue 


in the Book of Exodus, one compositor was bold | 


enough to omit the negation from one or two of the 


principal commandments, which gave quite a dif- | 


ferent turn to the morality of the sacred penman. 


Information of the fact having been laid before his | 


government, the profane fellow was “hauled up” and 
severely punished. 
The Bible that was printed in Latin, under the 


tained more than ten thousand errors. On these 


being pointed out to his holiness, he caused slips of | 


paper to be printed with the true reading or interpre- 
tation thereon, which were pasted over the mistakes. 


| down upon his offspring with honest pride. 


| far other feelings, is he often compelled to regard 
immediate superintendence of Pope Sixtus V., con- 
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Many copies of this edition are still extant, and pre- 
sent quite a curious appearance. 

A printer's wife in Germany, while a new edition 
of the Bible was printing at her house,—one night, 


| after a quarrel with her husband,— changed the 

| well-known verse in Genesis, which gives to the man 

| . . . 
authority over the woman, making it read: 


“And 
he shall be thy /vo/,” instead of “And he shall be 
thy Lord.” Her life was forfeited by this wicked 
alteration. 

The process of correcting errors by means of slips 
of paper was soon found to be troublesome, and the 
plan of introducing Lists of Errata at the beginning 
or end of the work was generally adopted. Some of 
those lists amounted to fifteen or twenty pages! In 
one of the devotional works printed in 1561, those 
errata were ascribed to the devil, who endeavored in 
this way, it was supposed, to defeat the intentions of 
the pious author. In a modern printing office, we 
imagine, those satanic mistakes would be ascribed to 
the negligence of the oorcompositor! Proof-reading 
was a branch of the business not then in vogue. It 
came in soon afterwards, however, and was confided 
to the care of the most learned men of the age. 

By the way, those lists of errata were made to serve 
various purposes. For example: when a writer, on 
reperusal of his production, fancied he had not been 
severe enough in the epithets applied to his literary 
opponent, he would amend his language thus: “In 
page 222, for ‘fellow,’ read scoundrel.” A well- 
known French writer [Scarron] composed some 
verses which he dedicated to his “sister's bitch,” a 
little pet dog which his sister greatly prized. While 
the book was printing, however, he had a falling out 
with the lady, and, to annoy her, he inserted in the 
errata: “For ‘To my sister's bitch,’ read Zo my 
bitch of a sister.” 

At the close of a certain silly book, the author, as 
usual, printed the word Finis. A wit put this among 
the errata, with the following pointed couplet :— 

FrNnis!—an error or a lie; my friend, 
In writing foolish books there is ”o end. 

It is consoling to the type founder to know that he 
is not held accountable for the uses to which his types 
are put after leaving his establishment. Nothing 
can be more harmless or beautiful than those shining 
parallelograms, or compact masses of type, as they 
issue from his warerooms. Like babyhood in its 
cradle, they are innocency itself. As yet, they are 
unsoiled by either “the world, the flesh, or the devil.” 
They have injured nobody by word or deed; and 
the founder, in the integrity of his vocation, can look 
With 


those identical but begrimed fugitives when they re- 
turn to him under the designation of second-hand 
fonts. “Naughty creatures!” he exclaims, “where 


have you been, and what have you been doing ?”— 
Printer’'s Bulletin. 





GATHERED IN SEASON. 


““AS A SHOCK OF CORN COMETH IN IN HIS SEASON.” 


IN his moral tillage, God cultivates many flowers, | 
seemingly only for their exquisite beauty and frag- | 


rance. For when, bathed in soft sunshine, they have 
burst into blossom, then the Divine Hand gathers 
them from the earthly fields, to be kept in crystal 
vases in blessed mansions above. Thus little child- 
ren die—some in the sweet bud, some in fuller blos- 
som ; but never too early to make heaven fairer and 
sweeter with their immortal bloom. 

Verily, to the eye of Faith nothing is fairer than 
the death of young children. Sight and sense indeed 
recoil from it. The flower, that like a breathing rose 
filled heart and home with an exquisite delight,— 
alas! we are stricken with sore anguish to find its 
stem broken and the blossom gone. But unto Faith, 
eagle-eyed beyond mental vision, and winged to 


mount like the singing lark over the fading rainbow | 
unto the blue heaven, even this is touchingly lovely. 


The child’s earthly ministry was well done, for the 
rose does its work as grandly in blossom as the vine 
with its fruit. And having helped to sanctify and 
lift heavenward the very hearts that broke at its 
farewell, it has gone from this troublous sphere ere 


the winds chilled or the rains stained it—leaving the | 


world it blessed and the skies through which it passed 
still sweet with its lingering fragrance—to its glory as 


an ever-unfolding flower in the blessed garden of | 
Surely, prolonged life on earth hath no boon | 


God! 


like this! For such mortal loveliness to put on 


immortality—to rise from the carnal with so little | 
memory of earth that the mother’s cradle seemed to | 
have been rocked in the house of many mansions— | 


to have no experience of a wearied mind and chilled 
affections, but from a child's joyous heart growing 
up into the power of an archangelic intellect—to be 


raptured as a blessed babe through the gates of | 


Paradise !—ah! this is better than to watch as an 
oid prophet for the car of fire in the valley of Jordan. 

Surely, God is wise in all his works. And even 
amid our tears will we rejoice in this harvest-feast, 
that among us, as elsewhere, he gathers so largely 
the flowers in their season. 

And as of flowers, so of fruits in their order, and 
after their kind each “cometh in in his season.” Some 
fruits ripen early. Scarcely has the delicious June 
poured its full glory over earth ere some rare and 
delicate species are already ripened. 
ripen later. 


som till midsummer. And there are fruits that 


remain hard and unsavory till God shakes them in | 


the wild autumnal wind, and treats them with the 
distressful ministry of frost. And so is it in the 


some come not to the earing till the time of the later 
rain. 
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“come in in his season.” 


| disconsolate hearts ! 


And some | 
There are trees that do not even blos- | 


And God watches carefully that each shall | 
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We indeed sometimes talk 
of untimely deaths of young Christians, removed too 
early from spheres of usefulness, as if the Omniscient 
Husbandman did not know when His immortal 
grapes are purple and His corn in the ear. Surely, 
God does the whole thing wisely, gathering each 
spiritual growth just as it comes into condition for 
its immortal uses. 

Oh, thought beautiful and comforting! Death is 
not destruction, but harvesting,—the gathering from 
fields of mortal tillage ripe fruits in their season. 


| And why then should our harvest-feast be sad over 


garnered immortality? Why should this sweetly 


| tolling bell, filling the troubled earthly air with a 


gentle sound, so startle and appal the trustful spirit ? 
God strengthen your faith so to behold this myste- 
rious thing in a light from heaven that its dark veil 


| shall seem transparent, and a face with soft eyes 


look forth loving and bright as the face of an angel. 

Death is not destruction! Death is not even 
decay! Death is harvesting! Hear ye this, oh, 
Ye parents from whose house- 
hold sweet children have been rudely parted, hear 
ye this: “The Beloved hath gone down into His 
garden to gather lilies!” Ye children who have 
lost revered parents, anid whose life is chilled in the 
shadow of the dread thing — orphanage —hear ye 
this: “As a shock of corn cometh in in his season,” 
so are matured souls gathered to the garner of God. 
—REvV. CHAS. WADSWORTH. 


THE MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


NEWSPAPERS are getting to be much more than 


| mere transcripts of the news and gossip of the day. 
| They are pioneers in learned exploration; they are 


foremost in geographical and historical discovery ; 
they are the teachers of social science. They are 
no longer satisfied with disseminating the knowledge 
laboriously collected by savans, by travellers, by 
experimenters in natural philosophy ; they must pur- 
sue their own investigations, and send their agents 
into all the half-explored fields of science and ad- 


| venture. The reporter of to-day is the adventurer 


who penetrates the desert and the jungle; the scholar 
who searches for relics of the forgotten past; the 
courier who bears the news of victory to courts and 
congresses across a wilderness and through hostile 
armies; the detective who pries into public abuses, 
and discovers hidden wrongs; the pioneer who throws 
new countries open to the world; the philanthropist 
who unbars the door of the torture chamber; the 
chemist who detects adulteration in the spice-box ; 


| the inspector who seizes false weights and measures ; 
spiritual,— souls develop and mature differently. | 
Some are ready for gathering at life’s early summer ; 


the auditor who exposes a public theft in the public 
treasury. Journalism busies itself now with every- 
thing that affects the public welfare. It trenches 
upon the province once sacred to the scholar, and 
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supplies the defects of an inefficient government. 
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Year by year its ambition becomes larger, its pur- | 


poses more beneficent, and its means more abund- 


ant; and we can hardly doubt that it is destined in | 


a very short time to be the foremost of all the secular 


professions,—the most powerful in its operations, the | 
most brilliant in its rewards, and the most useful to | 


mankind. 


—_—————___e#2e —_____ 


ALL IS VANITY. 
Lorp BURLEIGH, treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
having heard much of the curiosities possessed by a 
gentleman in Suffolk, went to pay him a visit, and 


preface is as essential to put the reader into gooc 
humor as a good prologue is to a play, or a fine 
symphony to an opera, containing something an- 
alogous to the work itself; so that we may feel its 
want as a desire not elsewhere to be gratified. The 
Italians call the preface Za salsa del libro (the 
sauce of the book), and if well seasoned it creates 
an appetite in the reader to devour the book itself. 
A preface badly composed prejudices the reader 
against the work. Authors are not equally fortu- 
nate in these little introductions ; some can compose 
volumes more skilfully than prefaces, and others 


| can finish a preface who could never be capable of 
| finishing a book. 


was presented with a sight of a vast variety of pre- | 
cious gems, medals, pictures, statues, etc.; every | 
room, moreover, was adorned with mottoes and | 


devices. At length the gentleman took the treasurer 
into a room to show him an article of infinite value 


on account of its antiquity, but which was nothing else | 


than an old weather-beaten statue of some ancient 
philosopher, which had been palmed off on the 


ignorant connoisseur for the statue of Solomon, | <i. ERP i ; 
morgue litteraire (the surly pomposity of literature). 
| It is sometimes used by writers who have succeeded 


carved during the lifetime of that king, with his own 
motto cut out in the following manner :— 
OMNIA VANITAS. 

Lord Burleigh observing the very different char- 
acters in which these words were engraved, said, in 
a sly manner, “This does not look well; I would 
advise you to alter it, at any rate; for methinks 
omnia is very little, and vanifas exceeding great.” 
“My lord,” says the gentleman, not observing the 
satire, “it shall be done, for to speak the truth, vamitas 
hath been thus here a long time, and | crowded in 
omnia, but I will make them all one before your 
lordship comes again.” 


><: 


PREFACES. 

A PREFACE, being the entrance to a book, should 
invite by its beauty. An elegant porch announces 
the splendor of the interior. I have observed that 
ordinary readers skip over these little elaborate 
compositions. The ladies consider them as so many 
pages lost, which might better be employed in the 
addition of a picturesque scene or a tender letter to 
their novels. 
ment from a preface, be it awkwardly or skilfully 
written; for dulness or impertinence may raise a 
laugh for a page or two. A preface is frequently a 
superior composition to the work itself; for, long 
before the days of Johnson, it had been a custom for 
many authors to solicit for this department of their 


On a very elegant preface, prefixed to an ill-written 
book, it was observed that they ought never to have 
come together; but a sarcastic wit remarked that he 
considered such marriages were allowable, for they 
were not of kin. 

In prefaces, an affected haughtiness or an affected 
humility are alike despicable. There is a deficient 
dignity in Robertson's; but the haughtiness is now 
to our purpose. That is called by the French, /a 


| in their first work, while the failure of their subse- 


quent productions appears to have given them a 
literary hypochondriasm. Dr. Armstrong, after his 
classical poem, never shook hands cordially with the 
public for not relishing his barren labors. In the 
preface to his lively Sketches he tells us, “he could 
give them much bolder strokes as well as more 
delicate touches, but that he dreads the danger of 


| writing too well, and feels the value of his own labor 


too sensibly to bestow it upon the mobility.” This 


| is pure milk compared to the gall in the preface to 


| taken the trouble to collect them! 


There he tells us, “that at last he has 
What he has 


his poems. 


| destroyed would, probably enough, have been better 


For my part I always gather amuse- | 


work the ornamental contribution of a man of genius. 


Cicero tells his friend Atticus, that he had a volume 
of prefaces or introductions always ready by him, to 
be used as circumstances required. 


have been like our periedical essays. A good 


These must | 


received by the great majority of readers. But he 
has always most heartily despised their opinion.” 
These prefaces remind one of the Arologi galeati 
(prefaces with a helmet), as St. Jerome entitles the 
one to his version of the Scriptures. These armed 
prefaces were formerly very common in the age of 
literary controversy; for half the business of an 
author consisted then either in replying, or anticipat- 
ing a reply, to the attacks of his opponent. 

Prefaces ought to be dated; as these become, after 
a series of editions, leading and useful circumstances 
in literary history. 

Fuller, with quaint humor, observes on Indexes— 
“ An index is a necessary implement, and no impedi- 
ment of a book, except in the same sense wherein 
the carriages of an army are termed sfedimenta. 
Without this, a large author is but a labyrinth without 
a clue to direct the reader therein. 1 confess there is 
a lazy kind of learning which is only zdica/,; when 
scholars, like adders which only bite the horse's 





heels, nibble but at the tables, which are calces /ib- 
vorum, neglecting the body of the book. But though 
the idle deserve no crutches (let not a staff be used 
by them, but on them), pity it is the weary should be 
denied the benefit thereof, and industrious scholars 
prohibited the accommodation of an index, most 


DISRAELI. 


a 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘* What is Love?" the maiden asked. 
Then I wrote these words of truth :— 

**When the brain is lightly tasked, 
Love's a passion in our youth. 


‘«When we enter manhood's race, 

Grasp the honors of our time, 
Find them empty, worthless, base,— 

Love 's a solace in our prime. 


‘* When our hairs are blanched by years, 
Pain and fears our thoughts engage; 
Still it glistens through our tears,— 
Love 's a habit in our age."’ 


Leant the maiden on my chair, 

Stayed my hand with playful strife, 
Shook her sunny silken hair,— 
‘* Love,"’ she whispered, “is ovr life!"’ 


—______»#o<- 


THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


WE make the following extracts from an eloquent | 


discourse recently delivered by Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of Chicago, in which he gave an impartial review of 
American journalism :— 

Powerful and wonderful as this creation stands 
before us to-day, it is the image of the people who are 
looking at it in hope and fear, in admiration and dis- 
like. Itis like the literature and religion, the drama, 
the congress, senate-house, and the administration,— 
an outcome first, and then an income; at its best it 
is like the water which runs clear to the upper stories 
of our great buildings,—a proof that we have people 
among us who work, and plan, and pay to make life 
clean and good ; and at its worst it is like the stagnant 
pools and marshes that turn to slime in the sun, to 
attract and breed pestilence,—a proof of a kinship to 
the evil some people tolerate about them, or create 
out of the slush in theirown nature. That the Ameri- 
can press should distance the world in enterprise is 
as natural as it is for the grass to grow on the prairies 
in this latter May, because there is no such enter- 
prise on the earth to-day as this that our people show. 
That it should be generally keen, bright, trenchant, 
quick, and humorous is also natural, because these 
are natural characteristics too. That its leading 


half the space of the leaders in a paper like the 
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London 7imes, is again natural, because every day 
we live a hasty, impatient life, as different as pos- 
sible from the slow, plodding processes of the life in 


| England; and editors know very well that if they 


should give us a piece of their mind in two columns, 


| we should look at the long chapter, refuse to read it, 
used by those who most pretend to contemn it.”— 


and so not only frustrate their labor, but stop our 


subscription. : ° 


And, finally, it is natural that below all this, and, 
worse than this, there should be papers that minister 
habitually to the vilest and meanest passions of our 


| common nature; to the devil that is within us rather 


than the angel or the man, because there are multi- 


| tudes of men and women in whom the devil is 
| master; who do his dirty bidding, and are led cap- 
| tive at his will. 


They prefer such garbage to clean 
and wholesome things, as some people prefer whisky 
to wheaten bread and clear coffee. This is their 
dram-drinking, and such papers are their dram- 
shops, where evil passions are fed that end in crime, 
or at the best where fine tastes and tendencies are 
blunted and something comes like “the little pitted 
speck in garnered fruit, which, eating inward, slowly 
moulders all.” . ‘ . ° ‘ ° ‘ 
And now what hope is there that this great power 
for good and evil will grow better and not worse,— 


| that the gold and silver of it will supersede the iron, 
| the brass, and the mud? 


This, first of all, is to me a great hope: that the 
best of our journals are all the time growing better, 
and winning their way into larger areas of power and 
usefulness. I count it a sign altogether for good, 
that newspapers like the 777use in our own city, the 
Republican in Springfield, Mass., and the 77ibuse in 
New York, with many others I need not name, are 


| perfectly free, and, as I believe, perfectly honest. 


They want no office or plunder, and will have none. 
They stand clear of all taint, and trust themselves 


| utterly to the honest instincts of the true American 


citizen. They see from afar, as men on mountain- 


| tops, the dawn of a better day, when the patriot will 


supersede the politician, or rather when the politician 
will be a patriot in the purest sense, and so they stand 
as heralds to encourage us in these dark moments 
to rise and take our place, and begin with the new 
opportunity. Journals like these are the true leaders 
of the people, as Mr. Lincoln was a true leader, when 
he waited always to hear the tramp of the people 
behind him, and then marched on from strength 
to strength, with their heart and mind and hand to 
support him. It will be true again that, as the people 
go, the journals that do not lead but follow will go. 

. I look for no political millennium, but I do 
look with a great hope for a political revolution, for 
something like that which has come within my time 
in England,—a steady determination toward the 


| selection of capable, honest, and true men for the 
articles should contrive to pack all the sense into 


whole service of the country, and in this great work 
the press will have to stand to the front. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
GOOD FOR THE COMPANY. 

WE notice with pleasure that the Duncannon, Bloom- 
field, and Loysville Railroad Company has elected Frank 
Mortimer, Esq., President of its new road. 
is a good one for the company. As a business man, Mr. 
Mortimer has displayed industry, tact, and ability, and as 
publisher and editor of the New Bloomfield Times, he has 


This selection 


proved a judicious caterer for the public taste. He brings 
integrity, discrimination, and industry to his new duties, 
which will assuredly be discharged for the benefit of the 


stockholders, and to the satisfaction of the public. 


PLAIN 

A VILLAGE parson having in his sermons taken too exalted 

a pitch for the comprehension of his auditors, found it ne- 
cessary to make some apology, which he did as follows: 
**Respected friends, — My oral documents having recently 
been the subject of your vituperation, I hope it will not be an 


TALKING. 


instance of vain eloquence or supererogation, if I laconically 
promulgate, that, avoiding all syllogistical, aristocratical, and 
peripatetical propositions, all hyperbolical exaggerations and 
extenuations, whether physically, philosophically, philologi- 
cally, politicaily, or polemically considered, either in my 
diurnal peregrinations, or nocturnal lucubrations, they shall 
be definitively and categorically assimilated with, and ren- 
dered congenial to, the occiputs, caputs, and cerebrums of 
you, my most superlatively respectable auditory.” 


——— 


COULD NOT REFUSE THE FAVOR. 

ON one occasion, Sir Robert Walpole wanted to carry a 
question in the House of Commons, to which he knew there 
would be great opposition, and which was disliked by some 
of his dependents. As he was passing through the Court of 
Requests, he met a member of the contrary party, whose 
He 
took him aside, and said, ‘‘Such a question comes on this 
day; give me your vote, and here is a bank bill of £2000,’ 
which he put into his hands. The member made him this 
answer: ‘Sir Robert, you have lately served some of my 
particular friends; and when my wife was last at court, the 
king was very gracious to her, which must have happened at 
your instance. I should, therefore, think myself very un- 
grateful [putting the bank bill into his pocket] if I were to 
refuse the favor you are now pleased to ask me."’ 


avarice he imagined would not reject a large bribe. 


“ - 
REAL CHARACTER. 

MORAND, author of Le Capricieuse, was in a box of the 

theatre during the first representation of that comedy; the 


pit loudly expressing disapprobation at the extravagance and 


improbability of some traits in this character, the author be- 
came impatient; he put his head out of the box, and cried 
out,—'* Know, gentlemen, that this is the very picture of my 


mother-in-law. What do you say now?” 


° 
INSURANCE. 

THE collector in a country church, where an appeal was 
made fora sufferer by fire, flattered himself that he had been 
unusually successful in the collection, as he fancied he saw 
an agent of one of the fire offices put a note into the box. 
On examining the contents, however, he found that the note 
had not issued from any bank, but merely bore these ad- 
monitory words, Let them insure, as they wish to be saved. 
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however, generally lies between the eyes and the hair. 





CHEATING CONSCIENCE, 

WHEN Lully, the celebrated composer, was once danger- 
ously ill, his friends sent for a confessor; who, finding his 
situation critical, and his mind much agitated and alarmed, 
told him there was only one way by which he could obtain 
absolution, and that was, by burning all that he had com- 
posed of an unpublished opera. Remonstrance was in vain. 
Lully burnt his music, and the confessor withdrew. On his 
recovery, a nobleman who was his patron calling to see him, 
was informed of the sacrifice which he had made. ‘And 
so,"’ said he, ‘you have burnt your opera; and you are 
really such a blockhead as to believe in the absurdities of a 
monk?"’ «Stop, my friend, stop,’’ said Lully, whispering 
in his ear, ‘‘I knew very well what I was about—I have 
another copy.” 





FRANCIS HART & Co., of New York, have recently printed 
a striking catalogue for a manufacturer of soda-water appa- 
ratus. It is composed of sixteen pages and cover, each of 
which is surrounded by a broad purple border, relieved by 
numerous grotesque figures and an inner border of green. 
We suspect that these borders were lithographed abroad. 
The matter within the borders, including numerous cuts, is 
excellently printed, and the whole makes an unusually at- 
tractive catalogue. 

ROWLEY & CHEW, of Philadelphia, have printed a hand- 
some catalogue in black, with double carmine border. The 
cover of this catalogue was also lithographed abroad, and 
is very striking—the brilliancy of the gold being especially 
noticeable. Our lithographers and printers should show that 
equally attractive catalogues can be produced entirely in this 
country. 

We have been shown a large number of samples of the 
work of FAIRBANKS, BENEDICT & Co., of the Cleveland 
Herald, embracing every variety of printing, from a hundred 
and fifty page pamphlet to a visiting card. All of this work 
is creditable, and several of the jobs are exceedingly beautiful. 

ae ee 
OUR BOY TOM'S PICKINGS AND REMARKS. 

.. + THE Japan Gazette says: Journalism is fast extend- 
ing throughout Japan, a new paper making its appearance 
almost every week. Convicted criminals who are hired out 
to work are encouraged to buy newspapers and books with 
the earnings they obtain, to read on Sundays, which is now 
a day of rest to them. 

. A WOMAN who tells fortunes from a teacup is not ne- 
cessarily a sorceress. 

. .. AN old Scotch minister, preaching on the sin of taking 
God's name in vain, made this singular distinction: O, 
sirs, this isa very great sin! For my own part, I would rather 
steal all the horned cattle in the parish, than once take God's 
name in vain.”’ 

... THE old lady defines a Genius to be a man who knows 
more 'n he can find out, and spills victuals on his clothes. 

. . . SOME helpless sort of a person in Pittsburgh adver- 
tises for one or two steady girls to help on pantaloons. 

. . . ONE of the late boys while reading a chapter of Gene- 
sis, paused to ask his mother whether the boys in the olden 
time used to do their sums on the ground. It was discovered 
that he had been reading the passage, ‘‘and the sons of men 
multiplied upon the face of the earth.”’ 

. “WHY do men marry?"’ Quinapalus saith: «Some 
men marry for dimples, some ears, some noses; the contest, 
The 
mouth is occasionally married; the chin not so often." 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has per- 
fected arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN 
& CO., proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their 
well known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee 
of the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 
500 (full count), ready for use. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


‘ 


PANCY : 
| T T 
SIZES OF | WHITE OR BLUE. COLORS. MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BIL ——_____—____—— — Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care as 
L-HEADS. /12 lb.| 14 Ib. 16 Ib. | 14 Ib. Bill-Heads—of following sizes : 
4 TI s 
to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold $4.40) $5.00 $5.60 $5.50 12 9 8 6 4 |8to Demy 
= in " ‘¢ | 2.30] 2.60) 2.90) 2.80 toCap toCap/|toCap toCap | toCap | (4 Note.) 


2 

4 2 
6 a “i - ” 1.60} 1.80 2.00 I.9g0 

8 ‘¢ Long Fold only . 1.25| 1.40) 1.60, 1.50 $1.12| $1.40) $1.50 $1.85| $2.70) $2.25 


[37> The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 


SIZE & WEIGHT. 8 Ib. Letter. 10 Ib. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter. 41b. Note. 5 1b. Note. 6 1b. Note. 8lb. Packet Note 


Ne 


PerReam ... $2.75 $3.25 $3.75 $1.38 $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 


We keep a full line of //RS7-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS, Imperial, Super-royal, Royal, Medium, 
Demy, Crown, Double Flat-cap, Flat-cap; as also Demys, Folios, and Flat-caps for Blanks, Circulars, &c. 
Envelopes, Printers Cards and Blanks, Patent Tags and Direction Labels, 

IN ANY QUANTITY. 

S&F INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. “64 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RuLep Parer ror Booxs or Bianxks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not 
the facilities for completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Printers visiting the city are invited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase, and examine our stock, as well 
as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 


No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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NonPAREIL CLARENDON CONDENSED, No. 2. 52 A, 70 a—$2.80 


MAGNIFICENT HABILIMENTS ARRANGED ATTRACTIVELY UPON BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
Dresses, Shawls, Bonnets, Ribbons, Gloves, and Laces for the Promenade, Opera, or Ball, for Ladies of Culture and Refinement 
Street and Parlor Dresses were Never Before so Elaborate 


Brevier CLARENDON CONDENSED, No. 2. 36 A, 70 a—$3.05 


METHODICAL PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISE REWARDED 
Beautiful Naval Architecture 
Steamship Pennsylvania Crossing the Ocean from Philadelphia to Liverpool with only One Blade to her Propeller 


LonG Primer CLARENDON ConDENSED, No. 2. 36 A, 52 a—$3.00 


DELIGHTFUL THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
Hamlet, Richelieu, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado About Nothing, Macbeth, King Richard III 
Imparting Instruction and Pleasure when Enacted by Competent Players 


Pica CLARENDON ConpDENsED, No. 2. 25 A, 42 a—$3.05 


ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
National Thanksgiving for Innumerable Benefactions Bestowed During a Century 


Pica Goruic Extra ConpENseD. 36 A, 52 a—$4.00 


HETEROGENEOUS CONGLOMERATIONS MYSTERIOUSLY COMPOUNDED 
Chemically Analyzing the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal Kingdoms, with Astounding Results Appaling to Humanity 
Imperceptible Particles Scientifically Discovered 


Great Primer Gotuic Extra ConpENsED. 25 A, 42 a—$5.60 


INTERESTING CONCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS | 
Wonderful Formation and Growth of Shells and Fishes in River, Lake, and Ocean 
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ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS AND PROBABILITIES) 
Sunshine, Cloud, Rain, Snow, Frost in Quick Succession Following 


OTHIC 


WNNERSIT OF PERIL 
Clinical Lectures to the Aspiring Physicians and Surgeons 


CHTECTURAL COMBIATIONS. 
Doric Columns, Grecian Comices, Gothic Towers 











CONTENDING CORPORATIONS — 
Passenger Railways our Streets Blockade 
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Nonpareit Law Iranic, No. 2. 24 A, 70 a—$2.70 


Dissatisfied Itinerating Typographers, Perambulating every Quarter of the Globe, in Seurch of Practical 
Knowledge and Lucrative Employment, Remaining in each City only long enough to Accumulate the means 
required to defray Expenses and pay their way to another. Generous to a Fault, they are always Poor, 
their Pecuniary Wealth being comprised in the Raiment upon their Persons, and they are only at Home when 
Abroad. Real contentment is a boon that only the minority ever attain. Death finally provides for them. 


COMPETENT PRESSMEN AND SKILLED COMPOSITORS 


Brevier Law Iratic, No. 2. 24 A, 70 a—$3.15 


External Appearances are quite frequently deceptive. Fools and Knaves alike may Dress in 
Broadcloth, and yet be none the Wiser or Better therefor. The tawdry Finery that bedecks 
the forms of so many of the Human Race, is but the Symbol of Shallow Brains, and those 
whose Tastes are thoroughly Refined, avoid all vulgar and intrusive Display. However, bear 
in mind that you cannot always with certainty judge Mankind by the Clothes they wear. 


SOUNDING BRASS AND GLITTERING TINSEL 


LonG Primer Law Iranic, No. 2. 20 A, 52 a—$3.10 


Every Parent should make it an especial duty to render Home attractive and 
pleasing to their Children. Nothing exerts a more kindly influence for generous 
and lasting good than the teachings imparted at the Fireside and within the 
Home Circle. There it is that the minds of the young are first impressed with 
good or evil, and as the lessons are there inculeated, so will they be carried out. 


PLEASURABLE HOMESTEAD ENDEARMENTS 


Pica Law Irauic, No. 2. 15 A, 42 a—$3.35 


This is to Certify, That Obadiah Trustworthy and Bartholomew 
Faithful, gentlemen, of the City of Philadelphia, and State of 
Pennsylvania, have this day mutually agreed to equally divide 
the profits and share the expenses arising from their business as 
Ornamental Typographers, annually, for a period of ninety years. 


INDENTURE, CONTRACT, AGREEMENT 
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Great Primer Law Iranic, No. 2. 10 A, 27 a—$3.65 


Friendship is a boon we cannot too dearly prize. 
It should be the cornerstone in all the relations 
of man to his fellow man; the basis of his daily 
life and dealings. But to be a true friend often 
requires moral as well as physical courage; a 
readiness to dare anything when a companion’s 
life is endangered, and honor or virtue doubted. 


HONORABLE FELLOWSHIP 


Two-tine SMact Pica Law Iranic, No. 2 8 A, 20 a—$4.00 


It is the silent, earnest prayer, coming 
directly from an aching, troubled heart, 
which is alone effective, and will surely 
be answered. Empty words carry but 
little weight and less meaning. Prayer 
is a longing desire of the soul for good, 


UNUTTERED OR EXPRESSED 


FIGURES ACCOMPANY ALL THE FONTS SHOWN. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.S 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK WOK 


Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


FICE, S. £. Cor. 


~ 
7 


PHILADELPHIA OF 





PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 | Illustrated Cut Ink, paany o 75s I. a 1.50 | Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 


TO MYOA MAN 


- 


7994S ppoy OF ON “ATA. 


- 


«~ Drum Cylinder Presses -15 to .20 | Scientific American Ink . .40 | will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
a “« Hand wor + « +20,.25,.30 | American Agriculturist Ink . - + 40 | Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3-00, 5.00 
300k Ink 0, 40, .50, .75, 1.00 | Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3-00 | Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, -40, .50 


Illustrated Cut | Ink, soft” ; 


« +40, -50, -75 


COLORED INKS. 


Red, for cards or wane 2. nae » 3: 00, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow seals or ae. 7 — 1.50, 2.00 | Mauve, reddish 


Scarlet Red 
Deep Red 
Lake . 
Carmine . 


Ultramarine, fine 


Bronze Blue 
Light Blue 
Dark Blue 
Green 


Green, deep dark . 


Paris Green 


| Boiled Oil, per gallon . 


5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24. 


1.50 | White . . . ah 251 
I. 1.00, 1.50 | Brown . + 1.00, I. 1.50, 2.00, 3-00 POSTER INKS. 
. 5.00, 10.00 | Gold Size (brow n yellow, a 00 to 2.00 | Ultramarine +59 
: 16.00, 32.00 | Sienna . . : s. — a Blue, ms or dark — 
+ 2.00, 3.00 | Olive e os - 1.50 | Red . 
. 2.00 | Tints of allshades . . . . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | Green . 
+ 1.50, 2.00 Yellow . 


Brown 
White .. 
| Ink for Bag work. 


1.50, 2.00 ANALINE INKS, 
1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | Purple . ‘ aaa 24,00 
Pape 2.00 | Purple, Oh. «es + + 16.00, 24.00 


- 300] Magenta ... =. 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 | Lithographic Inks ond Varnish. 


+75, 1.00, 
+75, 1-00, 
+75, 1.00, 
+50, +755 
+50, +75» 

+5, +75» 


+59, - 


7S, 3- 
Special rates 


I 
I 
1.5 
I 
I 
I 


+ « 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


oo 


-0o8 


oo 
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R. HOE & COMPANY'S 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. 











THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG, 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE THOUSAND 
AN Hour, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a hand-roller, 
these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus until each name in turn 
has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy adjustment 
prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


Send for Descriptive [lustrated Price List. 


R. HOE & CO., 


Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Manufacturers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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OLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 
Jayne Street, Philadelphia, respectfully announce to Printers 

and Publishers that they are fully prepared to furnish all the materials 
They 
have lately enlarged their building, and introduced a large quantity of 


necessary for fitting up a complete Printing Establishment. 


New Machinery, embodying all the latest improvements, and feel 
confident of being able to fill all orders with which they may be in- 
trusted in a satisfactory manner. Using the very best metal in the 
manufacture of their type, and giving particular attention to the minute 
details of the business, they trust that they will continue to receive a 
liberal share of patronage. 


N EGILL’S PATENT STEEL GAUGE PINS. For use on 
every kind of Platen Job Printing Press. 

This excellent and simple contrivance is well adapted to insure 

accuracy in feeding, and is far superior to quads, etc., ordinarily used 


for that purpose. . 
=. ) 
ee 


Fig. 2. 
It will be observed that two 
After 
it is in proper position, these teeth are pressed into the tympan sheets, 


The 


Fig. 1. 
The pin is well represented in Fig. 1. 
small teeth project from the lower part of the head of the pin. 


thus preventing the gauge from moving; as is shown in Fig. 2. 


prong should be passed through three sheets of the paper on the platen, | 


and the end brought up through them, as in Fig. 2. 

These gauge pins are made of one piece of steel, are neat, durable, 
No job printer can well afford to be without them. They 
are put up in boxes containing one dozen each. Price, 75 cents per 
For sale by 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


and cheap. 


dozen. By mail, 80 cents. 


ing Offices, Cottins & M’Leesrek furnish Lead Cases, Slug Cases, 
Price, $1.75 each. 
strong, carefully made, and perfectly adapted to their respective uses. 

Also, Douste Rack StTanps, with panelled sides and racks for 
twenty-six cases, and lead or slug rack in the space between the cases 
ontop. Price, $15.00; with back, $17.50. 

Also, StanpinG GALLEys, made of Black Walnut, with double 
rack below for twenty-six cases. 


and Labor-saving Quotation Cases. 


Price, $19.00; with back, $21.50. 


RANSFER PRINTING INKS.—It has long been desired by 


corporations and business houses having large correspondence, 

that the printed portion of the forms they use should be copied into 

their letter books as well as the written portion, thus enabling them 

to retain a perfect transcript of all their correspondence. This deside- 

ratum can now be obtained if the printer of the blank forms uses 

‘TRANSFER PRINTING INK, which is transferred to the letter book as 

readily as copying ink, and can be had of various colors. It is well 
worth a trial by all engaged in railroad and commercia! printing. 

SCALE OF PRICES. 
Blacks . per Ib. $5.00 


Blues 


$8.00 $10.00 


5.00 10.00 15.00 


Greens 12.00 16.00 20.00 


Yellows 8.00 


12.00 16.00 


8.00 


25-00 


Browns 5.00 10.00 


Carmines 16.00 32.00 


Superfine Reds . 8.00 10.00 12.00 


Purples and Violets , . . 12.00 16.00 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia.’ 


24.00 
For sale by 


ype PATENT ADJUSTABLE SELF-LOCKING 
CURVATURES; or, LINE FORMERS.—The advantages | 


claimed for these Curvatures are :—1. Two-thirds of the time is saved 
in completing a curved line. 2. 
inserted. 


No leads are required to be bent and 


bits of leads, wet paper, etc. 
that the lines of type are firmly held as one solid piece as soon as 
justified. 5. Being ApjusTaBLe, various sizes of type can be inserted 
within the same curve. They do not require skilled workmen; with 
them the ordinary workman can produce beautiful curved lines. 

Put up in sets of EIGHTY P1rECES, which represent all the curves suit- 
able for Letterheads, Billheads, Cards, Circulars, etc. Price, $15.00 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 


per set. 


| of twenty-five or fifty pounds at 18 cents per pound. 


| Type (from Pica to Pearl) bears to all other sizes. 


These are | 


per pound. 


| factories. 


3. They do away with the tedious wedging in of spaces, | 
4. They are self-locking, from the fact | 
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RINTERS’ DETERGENT. — Myers’s Impxovep Patent 
DererGent, for Cleaning Type and Rollers.—This is a highly 
recommended substitute for Potash, Benzine, and Concentrated Lye. 
It cleanses type and rollers without injury to them, or to the hands, 
health, or comfort of those who use it. The Detergent is also an 
excellent article for domestic purposes, especially valuable for clean- 
ing paint, floors, etc. 

Direcrions FoR Use.— Dissolve thoroughly, by stirring, one 
pound of Detergent in two and a half gallons of warm water, in a 
wooden vessel. ‘The strength of the solution (as in all other cleansing 
preparations) must be graduated according to the purpose for which 
it is to be used. 

In boxes 
In barrels, of 
about three hundred and fifty pounds, at 12% cents per pound. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


y Ne PROOF-SHEET TABLES. — The following valuable 

Tables are printed on stout cards, in clear type :— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in Brevier, 
leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY JoB 
of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

Tasce oF Combination Leaps anv SiuGs.—Showing the pieces 
required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than three 
pieces being used for either size. 

Tyre-GauGe, From DiamMonp To Pica.—Printed on Parchment 
Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FoR ANY Book. 
—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated for one 


Furnished in boxes of ten pounds at 20 cents per pound. 


thousand copies. 
TasBies oF Proportions.—Showing the relation that each Size of 
Also, the Relative 


| Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and examples. 


by et STYLES OF CASES, STANDS, AND STANDING | 


GALLEYS.—In addition to the ordinary Cases in use in Print- | 


Taste SHOWING THE WEIGHT oF LEADS REQUIRED FOR ANY 

Work; with examples. 
Price per set, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


LACK INKS.—Newsparer, Book, Jos, anp Carp Inks, of 
the very best quality, at prices ranging from 25 cents to $5.00 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
OLORED INKS.—We keep constantly on hand a full and fresh 
supply of Jounson’s, Wave's, and Maruer’s Colored Inks. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
RASS GALLEYS, BRASS CIRCLES anp OVALS, BRASS 
RIGLET, BRASS SHOOTING-STICKS, Etc. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
oe & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 


Jayne Street, Philadelphia, have constantly on hand a full as- 








} sortment of Stands, Cases, Cabinets, Galleys, Saws, Mitre Boxes, 
| Mallets, Planers, Shooting-sticks, Quoins, Riglet, Furniture, Bellows, 
| Lye Brushes, Roller Frames, Imposing Stones, etc. 


we TYPE OF ANY SIZE AND EVERY STYLE, Woop 
Borpvers, Woop Rue anv Circ es, from the best Manu- 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
, NGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, and ELECTROTYPING 
~ promptly executed, in the best style and at moderate prices, by 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
RONZES, GOLD LEAF, FLORENCE METAL, etc., for 


sale at Importers’ and Manufacturers’ prices by 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


OR SALE.—Two Hawkes Harr Mepium Jos Presses, in good 
working order. Price, $150 each. 

One Quarto Mepium RuGGies Encrxe Press, in good working 
order. Price, $175. 

Thirty fonts Woop Posrer Tyrer, from four-line Pica to seventy- 
two-line Pica. Has been very little used. 
count, and five off for lots of $100. 

Address “J. B.,” careof COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

705 Yayne Street, Philadelphia. 





Twenty-five per cent. dis- 


2214 29 inches, with vibrating distributor. 
anteed to be in perfect order. Price, $250. 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


This press is guar- 
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